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'•STREET-ANGELS, HOME-DEVILS." 

FRANCIS TIFFANY. 

" Street-angels, home-devils," is a picturesque 
expression the Germans use to characterize a class 
of men and women who, in public, all amiability and 
self-control, become, by some startling transforma- 
tion, as soon as they cross the threshold of home, 
irritable, sullen, selfish, and tyrannical. Now, as two- 
thirds of the marriages of life are contracted on the 
strength of impressions made at watering-places, 
balls, concerts and singing-schools, it becomes highly 
important for all readers of The Aldine to know 
that quite a number of specimens of the breed stig- 
matized by our Teutonic friends came over to this 
country in the original May Flower, and in the wake 
of Captain John Smith, and in many later immigrant 
ships, and, in flagrant defiance of the scientific dic- 
tum that all monstrosities are sterile, contrived to 
propagate descendants here in America, in whom all 
the ancestral " points " have re-appeared with a pre- 
cision which would cause Mr. Darwin to rub his 
hands in ecstacy. 

Abroad or at home ! It is strange and bewilder- 
ing work this little distinction plays with the pecu- 
liar class in hand. 

Once in a while, one sees, at an evening party, a 
young man or a young girl who seems so absolutely 
to overflow with amiable feeling, and who bears every 
mishap with such charming good-temper, that the 
sight fairly exhilarates one's soul. Just stand by 
and watch that young man ! See him spring forward 
to secure a chair for that tired old gentleman ! Eh ! 
why he is actually conversing with that stone-deaf 
elderly lady through her speaking-trumpet. Listen 
what a tide of lively talk he is pouring out for the 
entertainment of all about him ! 

But stop ! Over there is something better yet ! 
Keep your eye on that young girl. How radiant she 
is with amiability toward everything and everybody ! 
O yes, cynic, you say it is only because all is going 
just as she would have it. No, there is stuff of virtue 
in her, and lo ! the fates have intervened to give the 
proof; for, see there how that awkward man has; torn 
an ugly rent in the gossamer fabric of her becoming 
dress, and put her to excruciating pain by grinding 
his heel across her foot. No flash of anger darts 
from her eyes. No cry of anguish adds poignancy to 
the mortification and misery of the wretched offender. 
Nay, his feelings seem to trouble her more than her 
own. It is nothing, sir ! nothing at all ! The dress 
can be mended in a minute. The pain is gone already. 
And yet those firm-set lips and that tense contraction 
of the brows show that it is all that she can do to 
keep from being overmastered by the intolerable 
suffering she is enduring as she tries to walk off as 
naturally as though nothing had happened. Talk of 
captured Huron Indians having fires built on the 
pits of their stomachs, and then derisively informing 
their tormentors they had better look round for some 
dryer wood if they want to get up heat enough to 
raise a blister ! You feel a glow of admiration. What 
wonderful self-control ! Ah ! both these young peo- 
ple — what a luxury it would be to have their sunny 
presence always with one ! 

Mistaken being ! Follow them home, and in how 
many, instances will you find that this kindliness, 
this self-control, this readiness to be pleased at 
everything, shine out in public only, while the per- 
manent household attractions are moody indifference, 
waspish irritability, a disposition to be pleased at 
nothing? You look in vain for the sunny influence 
and courteous self-forgetfulness that so lately charm- 
ed you, and as, day by day, you witness frequent ex- 
hibitions of an exactly opposite spirit, are forced, 
with a sigh, to admit that the street-angel is a bit of 
a home-devil. And yet there is something stagger- 
' ing to your comprehension in the speed and com- 
pleteness with which the transition from the infernal 
to the celestial, and then back again, is effected. In 
the height of the most unamiable exhibition, a ring 
is heard at the door-bell, and a visitor enters. Who is 
he — an enchanter? It would seem so. A wave of his 
wand, disguised from the vulgar world as a hat or a 



walking-stick, and lo ! the home-devil has shed horns, 
hoofs and tail, and stands up winged, radiant and halo- 
crowned. Avaunt, bleak, biting December ! Burst 
forth, golden, flowery, delicious June ! The frown 
melts away before a beaming smile, the tone of 
asperity softens into gracious urbanity, the selfishly 
appropriated easy-chair is wheeled up with a run, and 
the sealed lips discourse in brook-like flow. 

Oh ! it is expected that one should act thus to a 
visitor. It is expected ! Significant admission ! 
Then it is not expected, it would seem, between 
husband and wife, brother and sister, child and 
parent. 

There are some forms of incessant and unqual- 
ified laudation that get pushed into the extreme 
of the most disgusting cant, and make us all instinc- 
tively look about for a shell on which to express our 
sense of the advisability of a certain person or a cer- 
tain thing leaving the city. One of these is furnished 
us in the indiscriminate glorification of the home 
with which our ears are dinned. "What," I hear ex- 
claimed, in kindling wrath, "is not the home — the 
nursery of our tenderest affections, the scene of our 
holiest joys, the school of our finest virtues." Yes, 
sometimes. But it is equally true that it may, and 
often does, provide the close and steaming hot-bed 
of a more inveterate selfishness, a more domineering 
tyranny, a more discontented and exasperating tem- 
per than could ever grow up amidst the rough en- 
counters and imperious restraints of the outside 
world. A man or child who should in public attempt 
to vent his humors or insist on having his own way 
in everything, or manifest his indifference to the 
comfort of others in the way which many think 
themselves privileged to adopt in their own families, 
would find himself brought to terms in a very sum- 
mary manner. So decided would be the demonstra- 
tion, proceeding to the length of an actual knock- 
down if called for, that he would, think it prudent to 
restrain himself until he should get home. 

Now, there are palliations, growing out of all this, 
which ought to be admitted. Let us give the home- 
devil his due, as well as every other devil. Our ob- 
ject is not to exasperate him, but to woo him to '*tak' 
a thought and mend." Moreover, a certain smell of 
the Stygian fire in our own garments induces us to 
be anxious that the world should not cry out too 
relentlessly upon him, but temper justice with mercy. 

Yes, the home is a place of perilous temptation. 
All will admit, for example, that there one may throw 
off his tight-fitting coat and put on an easy dressing- 
gown, may pull off his pinching boots and get into 
roomy slippers. But a principle once admitted, who 
is to save us from all the seductive logical deductions 
that flow out of it ? Are coats and boots the only 
restraining things? Are dressing-gowns and slip- 
pers the only shapes of relief to over-strained human 
nature? Nay, are not these mere external symbols 
of an interior spiritual fact? It is your shallow mind 
that stops at instances. Your philosophical mind 
dives down to the fundamental principle. 

Now, what is that fundamental principle ? Relief! 
Does not the mind crave relief as well as the body? 
Is not the life more than meat? Must not a man be 
himself sometimes ? Suppose there be in one a strong 
tincture of the bully, the vixen, the fault-finder, the 
self-pitier, the sulker — must he always be crossing the 
sweetness of natural inclination ? If one feels savage, 
is it not a luxury to speak savagely; feels sulky, is it 
not a luxury to sit dogged and sullen ; wants the one 
comfortably chair, is it not a luxury to pre-empt it 
by squatter-sovereign right ? Who could sing, with 
due effusion, 

" 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home," 

if that sacred asylum did not afford some compensa- 
tion for the restraints of the more rigid and annoying 
rules of society at large ? To a boy where lies the 
use of a devoted aunt, if he can not have her, at least, 
to be impudent to? To a hard-worked father, where 
the recompense of rearing a son, if he can not order 
him round roughly and relieve his feelings on him? 
Surely human nature has some rights against the 
eternal pitchfork. If a man behave himself in public, 
ought he not to be secure of one refuge, at least, 
where he can set up a little private pandemonium of 
his own, and, like the strained-up boy in heaven, get 
a chance to run down to the other place Saturday 
afternoons to play with the other boys ? 

Nothing is lost by sympathetic appreciation of 
honest facts. Yes, brother or sister home-devil, there 
is an enormous difference between in the house and 



out of it. There are so many coarse but powerful 
motives to amiability and self-control, which help us 
amazingly in the world that fail us largely in the 
family. No brother knocks us ,down for discour- 
tesy to our wife his sister. No stimulating excite- 
ment lifts us out of the region of our headaches and 
megrims. No love of approbation excites our vanity 
to talk or sing and parade our stock of stories. Even 
reformation is difficult. There is such a thing as 
being too well known. The ticket-of-leave man feels 
this when seized with a fit of repentance. People 
wink at him and whistle significantly, just as little 
girls make eyes at their brothers when they witness 
signs of resolve on an amended life of clean hands, 
combed hair, and saying " sir ! " All which, to a sen- 
sitive mind, renders the upward path more arduous. 
In public, we have only to seem, and for a little 
while. At home, we must be, and be all the time. 
The first is a mere question of surface and of thin 
outside veneer: the second is one of the whole inner 
fiber, whether we are honest oak to the center or 
only soft pine with a paint-skin depth of imitation 
graining. The household wear soon determines this 
as effectually in us as in our poor peeled and battered 
doors, looking half-ashamed of the barefaced impo- 
sition of trying any longer to pass themselves off for 
genuine walnut or mahogany. If we would get rid 
of showing out in the family irritability, selfishness, 
and tyranny, we must set ourselves to the sacred 
task of getting largely rid of the qualities themselves. 
Natural, in the long run, we must be at home. No 
man can be forever "on his good behavior." And 
until it becomes natural to us to be disinterested, 
affectionate, and considerate — why, depend upon it, 
nature will have her way and find her home privi- 
leges and compensations in a style of conduct which, 
anywhere else, would secure an accelerated exit by 
the back-door or through a handy window. 



ABOUT WHISTLES. 



CHARLES CARROLL. 



One picks up queer lessons, now and then, amid 
the crowded life of "down-town." A chance meeting 
in a restaurant or an express office — the slightest 
street-incident — may be fraught with deeper meaning, 
richer in lasting instruction, than the most elaborate 
sermon. 

Passing the corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, 
one slushy afternoon, we chanced upon a group — 
almost a crowd — gathered about one of the itinerant 
peddlers who infest that already over-crowded region, 
with patent braces, pocket-books, meerschaum pipes, 
and the like small wares, stunning the shrinking tym- 
panum of the passer-by with vociferous assurance of 
their surprising cheapness. The jolly Bohemian in 
question — a stout, red-faced fellow, with a merry blue 
eye, a clear, loud voice, and that jaunty swagger — 
"the badge of all his tribe" — was performing on a 
small whistle or mouth-organ, to the intense delight 
of a whole population of bootblacks, truckmen, 
candy-sellers, printers' devils, and riffraff in general. 

"Now, gentlemen," cried the performer, with a 
flourish of his elbow and a humorous cock of his eye 
toward the spectators at the neighboring windows, 
" now we'll have the little dog under a gate. You 
all know how the little dog sounds when he gets 
pinched under a gate, gentlemen. So here he is !" 
and the street re-echoed with the squeals of the little 
"purp" so vividly brought before our mind's eye. 

"Now, gentlemen," continued the ingenious vaga- 
bond, "I'll give you the Spanish thrush!" and 
straight there rose in our minds a vision as of bosky 
dells and cool summer greenery; so realistic was 
the chirruping warble which, with a slight change of 
the lips, the performer drew from his simple instru- 
ment. The crowd grew denser ; cartmen drew up, to 
the great wrath of the blue-coated policemen, right 
in the roadway, to grin and listen ; little boys with 
bundles, shirt-sleeved apprentices, and dilapidated 
char-women, all oblivious of their baskets — the 
whole seething, hurrying population of that busiest 
of busy corners — stood gaping, laughing, comment- 
ing, and cracking jokes, while the clever rogue went 
on transforming his scrap of pewter into the vocal 
representative of barnyard fowls, pigs going to 
market, infants under personal correction, and all 
the rest of his quizzical repertoire, stopping now and 
then to dispose of one of the wonderful instruments 
to an unusually unsophisticated customer, at "only 
ten cents ! " 

"Wal," said a meditative porter to a philosophic 



